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TO LITERATURE STUDENTS. 


We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 
Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


by which we can offer them to our customers at special 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 per 
volume or #4.00 for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low prices to our authorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at a 
time The full titles of the books are as follows: 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 390 pages, 
with portrait of Emerson. 


‘In all respects an admirable book. The first four- 
Leen chapters tell all thatis needful to be Known about 
the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labors 
of the man; while the last twelve furnish a masterly 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment.” —The Critic. 


GEORGE ELIOT: A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Eliot, $2.00. 


_‘* Mr. Cooke brings to his work the most inexhaust- 
ible and painstaking patience, the most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 
mental sympathy with George Eliot’s processes as he 
understands them.”—Boston Courier. 


POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a 
Teacher; Tennyson; Ruskin; Browning. Cloth, 
12 mo, 392 pages. | 


“* Poets and Problems’ will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr. Cooke's mental hospital- 
ity and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom he 
Writes render his interpretation one of. critical value 
and full of suggestive insight.”"— Boston Traveller. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


UNITY MISSION, 


A monthly pamphlet, the object of which is to dis- 
Seminate clear ideas of a religion that is rational and 
. rationalism that is religious, and to illustrate the 

iberal faith, worship and life &0cents a year, ten 

c epics to one address $2.50 a year. Two numbers are 

already out, NaTURAL RELIGION, by J. Vila Blake, 

— THE RELIGION OF JESUS, by H. M. Simmons. 

‘ingle copies of each can be had at5 cents; 10 copies to 

aa: address 25 cents. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
ublishers, Chicago. 
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HELPS TO SELF - CULTURE. 


The tollowing B peer mi are published under the 
auspices of the NATIONAL BUREAU OF UNITY CLUBS 
organizedin Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,—at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render agsistance in the 
pear of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
ems. 

No. 1.. Unitry CLuss. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. Rospert BROWNING’s PoETRY. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 3. OuTLINE StupiEs IN GEORGE E.iot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. | 

No. 4. THE LEGEND OF HAMLET. 
Hansen. 2 cents. 

No. 5. Pro@ress FROM PoverRTY: REVIEW AND 
CRITICISM OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. : 

No. 6. OUTLINE StupDIEs iN HOLMES, BRYANT AND 
WHITTIER. 10 cents. 

No. 7. THe MASQUE OF THE YEAR. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

0. 8. OUTLINE STUDIES IN JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By Mrs. 8. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. TEN GREAT NOVELS: SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CLUBS AND PrivaTE Reapine. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No, 10. Tue Stupy oF Po.uitics in Unity CLUBS 
AND CLassEs. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. OUTLINE STUDTES IN THE HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Prof. William F’. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. OUTLINE StTuDIEs tN DICKENS’s TALE OF 
Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10cents. 

No. 13. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
LIFE. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History oF ART. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Diirer. By Ellen D. Hale. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Reuiaious History aND THOUGHT. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16, Srupres oF HoLLaAND. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 

amphlets, except number 2, will be sent FREE to any 

NITY subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 7 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 


By George P. 


the yor es of Modern Thought. By James | 


H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent poses 
for 2cstamp. Address, THE NEw IDEAL, Spencer, Mass 


ROsEss BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 

studies prepared bythe Cua Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, enpeanenet 7 notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, so cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARI.ES 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR. 


An anonymous novel, just out, the scene of which 
centers in the Boston Art Museum. Ina review from 
advance sheets the Open Court calle it ‘‘one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued from the 
press.”’ Paper, 16mo, 191 pages, 50 cents. 


AN IRON CROWN. 


By T. S. Dentson. “ An excitingly interesting story. 
A strong, vigorous writing that can not fail to please 
si S  eacauies —Inter Ocean. Cloth, 12mo, 560 pages. 


THE MAN BEHIND. 


By T. 8S. DENISON, ‘‘In the character portrayed,” 
says the Arkansas Tra veler, ‘there are the unmietak- 
able marks of a master hand, and in the arrangement 
and development of the plot the oldest and most bari- 
ened novel readers can find thrilling interest.’’ Cloth, 
12mo, 311 pages. $1.50. 


TANGLED. 


By RacwE. CarREw. Jnter Ocean; “It is brief, as a 
summer story ought to be, breezy as a whiff from the 
Adirondack mountains, full of ludicrous contretemps, 
and fragrant with the odor of unfamiliar flowers.” 
Cloth, 16mo0, 212 pages. 75 cents. 


THE SPELL-BOUND FIDDLER. 


A Norse romance. By KristoFER JANSON. Trans- — 


lated by AUBER Forestier. “A brilliant romance.”’— 
$100. Hvening Traveler. Cloth, 12mo, 163 pages. 


A CLUB STORY. 


By members of the Unity Club, Oak Park, Ill. A 
bright story in six chapters by five different authors, 
pip cow 0 read at the meetings of a Unity Club, 
and afterwards published by request. Paper, square 
18mo, 121 pages. 50 cents. 


x*, Any Of these books sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S 
By GILES B. STEBBINS. +00 large pages. 
Allabout the Ta- ANUAL riff. 26 best 
cheap book on1he | SP, otection side 


Endorsed by the leading newspapers of the cou’ - 
try. Paper edition 25 cents. Handsome cloth ed- 


ition on fine , 75c., mailed. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H, KERR bcO., Publishers and Bcoksolinen. Chicago. 
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THH OPHN COURT,. 


® PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


' THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. 


——— 


DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 
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The Open Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 
Translations from the most prominent authors of Europe have been procured, apd efforts are made to 
present the very best and most advanced thought bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 


questions. 
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Contents of Recent Numbers. 


The 


uestion of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, ‘Evolution and Immortality.” 


It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; itis a continuance of ourselves in 


our children, in our ideas andin the work we have done during life. 


Rudolf Weyler in his essay “ TuE 


Process OF ProGrEss in No. 24 speake of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter of No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 


The Ethical Basis of Charity. 


W. ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this | 


The Editor of The Reporter, an 


most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 


would not exist but for «charity. 
nature. 


The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 
The International Council of Women. 


MoncurE D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 


markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 


Determinism Versus Indeterminism. 


boundary ot his country 

clearer and more forcible manner. 

and Xenos Clark. 
Reflex Motions. 


G. H. ScHneErpEer, in No. 24. 


ProF GEORG VON GIzyYCKI, in Nos. 25 and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. 


His name is well known beyond the 


The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 
Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 


G. H. Schneider's book, Der Menschliche Wille, is 


one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 


translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. 
logical psychology. 
tvolution and Idealism. 


spicuity and strength. 
oniem.”’ 


Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly ? 


It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 


Pror. E. D. Cops, in No. 23. 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. 
His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 35 ‘Idealism, Realism and 


A very able statement of Positivism and 
Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 


LYMAN J. Gaak, in No. 


88 and 39. These two essavs contain the subject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 


Mr. Gage is one of the most nrominent bankers in the financial world. 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. 


His view of the banking system in 
An answer to his propositions from 


the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 


Terms, $2.00 per year. 
Cents. 


$1.00 for Six Months, 


#050 for Three Months, Single Copies, 10 


Send for Free Sample Copies. 
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(Nixon Building, 17 
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iam ereus Oolamn, ‘cee 
Edited by 8S. W. Foss, the well- 
known contributor to all leading 
American Humorous Publica’ns. 


Family Story Paper in America. The 


ublishers o 
AMERICA. Witht 


CIRCULATION 


POPULAR 
AMERICAN 
WEERLY, 


150,000 cisrart 
THE YANKE 


Is now in its forty-seventh year, and is unquestionably the Largest, eeigntest, Handsomest and Chea 
THE YANKEE 
object in view they make as 


= Free for Every 
Crub of Four New ~ 


5, LaSalle Street) 


—— —# 


CHICAGO, IUL 


Fancy Work Department, 
Edited by Eva M. NILES, the 


peaing erican authority on 
Fancy Needle Work 


BLADE 


D 
LW 
LADE are aiming for THE LARGEST 
ial offer to new subscribers Senda 
trial subscription, and be 
prepared to know what ~~ 
per to order for the coming 
4 year. Ail who. subscribe 
2. at once will receive THE 
e YANKEE BLADE 5 weeks 
for 10 cents; 13 weeks for 
25 cents; six months for 50 
cents; one year, $1; two 
ears, $1.75. A SUBSCRIP- 
TION FREE for EVERY 
CLUB OF FOUR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. Don’t mis- 


anderstand our offer. The regular subscription price of THE YANKEE BLADE is $2, but to Introduce our paper 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the meth Micali of this offer for the special prices named abeve, 


TMK YANKEE BLADE can be procured through Py, newsdealer at 5 cents a copy. 
Lett 


in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered 


HWonsehold Department 
Edited by TREBOR OHL. Con 
taining only authorized reports 
“f the Boston Cooking School. 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. To eacha Unity Mission tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 

Each tract 14 to 32 pages long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents. 
No. 18 Channing. | No. 20 Emerson. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martineau. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HE OREAD of Mt. Carroll Seminary and Conserv- 
atory of Musicisa literary periodical of thirty-two 
quarto pages, published by the Oread Society. 

As the organand exponent of the Institution from 
which it emanates, THE OREAD aims to set forth plainly 
and fairly its merits. and the facilities it offers those 
seeking a desirable place to uire a thorough practical 
education. Such be ee n.itisobviously the interest 
of every patron, and all seeking a school to patronize‘ 
to receive THE OREaD regulariv. Sample copies free. 

Address Financial Manager, Mt. Carroll, Carroll Co., 
Illinois. 


Remittances should be made 


er at our risk. Postal Notes are nosafer than bills. Stamps 
taken (one cent preferred) when more con- 
venient. All Postmasters are pe eS to 
register letters when requested. 

POTTER & POTTER, Pubs, 


4 MIL« STREET, Bostou, Mass. 


Fascinating Stories 


f Adventure and Travel for 
Men. Stories of Love and the 
Fireside for ths Ladies 


WHAT I BELIEVE. 


BY HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


Contents: I. Inspiration. II. Miracles. III. God. 
IV. Jesus. V. The Church. 


ddress, 


Two hundred pages; elegantly printedin large type 
with wide margins. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Price 25 Cents. 

Address CHARLES. H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FLY KRILLER. 


Dutcher’s is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, kill 
off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 
repose. 


ISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 


for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub-| 


lishers, Chicago. 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETy 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


ge Price per dozen does not include postage. 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
Il, Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 
IX, The Story of the English New Testament. 


By N. P. Gilman, 

X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 


XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. ® 


cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 

Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 
except where prices are indicated. 


XV. an peers of Jesus, PartI. an jesus’ 
and. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. - Part II. In Jesus 
Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 7 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. : 


These four Series by W C. Gannett. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

A. “Sayings of Jesus.’® 10 cards, illuminated, 1 
cents, 

B. ‘Kindness to Animals.”’ 
cents. 

C. ‘*Corner-Stones of Character.’’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents. Out of print at present. 

D. ‘*Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents. 


Each 


10 cards, illuminated 15 


12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, [I1., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on ‘* Uniform 
Lesson’’ Plan. 

F. ‘*Work “and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible textand Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 

Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. <A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps in. 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents. 

eas for of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

cents. 7 

The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. ByJ. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

‘Behold the Fowls of the Air.”? A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. \ 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worsh! 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. ©. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C.Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 
L. Parker, 5 cents. | 

+ne Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 
Drama Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 


cents: $5.00 per hundred. 
7ae Minstrel’s Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 
cents. | 
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EDITORIAL. 


James Martineau now wears thehonorary title of D. C. L. 
from the university of Cambridge, U. 8S. A., Leyden, Edin- 
burgh and Oxford. 


An Eneauisx Directory Company has been experiencing 
much difficulty with ‘‘ Reverends”’ who claim University 
titles which do not belong to them. 


Dr. Tuomas Hitt writes to The Literary World in favor 
of a world-English. It would become the universal lan- 
guage more rapidly if some of its great classics were printed 
in a simplified orthography. 


Tue poor genteel women of London have organized 
themselves into a “Society of Lady Dressmakers” with 
its “honorary secretary,” etc. Do the members of this 
society mean to insinuate that other dress-makers are not 
or cannot be ladies ? 


Tue Literary World well says, in commenting upon the 
questions now engaging the attention of the American 
voter: “The discussion of the economic problems at issue 
between the two parties is an infinitely better business than 
the too common controversies over persons and ‘spoils.’ 
We advise all voters to read both sides.” 


Tue Bishop of Calcutta, in a recent sermon at Cambridge, 
ingland, confesses that the Englishman needs to remodel 
his spiritual weapons, and that the average Trinitarian 
ideas of God are unfavorable to Christianity in the minds 
of the uncultivated Hindu. Another English Bishop rec- 
ognizes an alarming increase of skepticism among women. 


‘Qu ON TROUBLED WATERS,” so long a poetic fancy, is 
now becoming a well-established scientific fact. A recent 
number of The Scientific American tells of the use of it 
not only in life-saving emergencies, but to help the ship’s 
progress in rough seas and calming turbulent harbors. 
Once more “ truth is stranger than fiction.” 


Cropp, in his admirable new work entitled ‘‘ The Story of 
Creation,” tells us that “evolution has a larger charity for 
superstition than for irreverence,” and yet how slow people 
are to learn that religion has nothing to fear at the hands of 
the thinker; that science is only destructive of error. 

“The learned eye is still the loving one.” 


Says The Christian at Work: “The manufacturers who 
pay starved women thirty-six cents a dozen for making 
shirts, as well as the men who wear them, will have some- 
thing to answer forin the next world, weimagine.” Isitas 
hopeless as that? Must we wait for the next world before 
the ery for justice will be heard? 


Emity Farrurvut writes sensibly in the July Woman's 
World of Walter Besant’s proposition that parents should 
endow their daughters in order to reduce the “army of 
hecessitous ladies;” of this she approves, but strongly 
urges the previous necessity of teaching all girls some life- 
sustaining skill and then “creating a healthy public senti- 
ment respecting woman’s work.” She protests against the 
work societies that “ promise not to disclose their members’ 
names,” She tells pathetic stories of those who seek work 


clandestinely, who live “in terror of meeting acquaintances 
who may discover that they are supporting themselves by 
honest industry.”” We believe that this class is not as 
numerous in America as in England, but all know that it 
is far too numerous in this country. 


Tue New York Sun, as quoted by The Twentieth Century, 
says that the Board of Health have recently been investigat- 
ing the sanitary condition of the largest tobacco factory in 
the United States, and they find “that three-fourths of all 
the females working at this trade are laid up with illness, 
for a longer or shorter period, twice every year.” 


We Quote from the editorial columns of the Chicago 
Herald these words, which are in line with a thought often 
expressed in these pages: “‘ Darwin and all his disciples 
warn usthat woman must be given more friendship by man— 
more of a voice in his general business and thoughts—or 
she will soon become his slave. Macaulay has said that no 
prisoner can be made free by stages. He is not free until 
he is at liberty. So with women. If the state can use 
their public services, reason and justice both give the ac- 
claim; the sooner the better.” Believing that woman can 
not go back to slavery, we are convinced that she will go 
forward to entire freedom. : 


Some of Dr. A. A. Hodge’s lecture-room talks, from the 
notes of a student, have been published, among which is 
found the following: ‘‘I am afraid of Calvinism when it is 
alone.’’ Wise Doctor Hodge, the danger of every doctrine lies 
in its being taken alone. 
fied by the growing experience of the race, even the Sermun 
on the Mount might become the vehicle of error, an instru- 
ment of cruelty. In the spirit of Doctor Hodge, if we under- 
stand him, we would say: “I am afraid of Unitarianism 
‘when it is ulone,’ when it resents criticism and delights in 


its ‘ perfection,’ when in its complacency it would differen- — 


tiate itself from those who seek the good and love the 
truth, and would define its boundaries by narrowing its 
scope, when it would limit its reach in order better to de- 
termine its circumference.”’ 


Tue Editor writes some of these notes with the quiet 
wealth of the country about him. It is haying time, The 
mower, horse rake, loader, horse fork and all the modern 


appliances of meadow and barn are at work preparing 


for long winter months when the cows will scarcely miss 
their pasture lands. This is a good time to join in the pro- 
test against the barbarity of the western ranchman, who, in 


these days, is busily at work enlarging the herd for which . 


he makes no winter provision, because he has come to the 
cold-blooded conclusion that it costs less to sacrifice twenty- 
five per cent of his cattle next winter by slow death from 
cold and starvation than it would to provide them with the 
necessary feed and shelter to carry them through the win- 
ter. When political economy fails to enforce the common 
dictates of humanity, is there no state regulation, no police 
power strong enough to arrest and punish the perpetrator 
of the cruelty? If these fail, is there no gospel that will 
arouse the outraged conscience of an intelligent public; 
something that will shame and damn with neglect and con- 
tempt the dollar-greedy ruffians, who, for speculation, are 
party to the cruel starvation that dots the western plains 


Unrelated, unqualified, unmodi- — 
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every spring with the bones of dead cattle? Let the pro- 
test be made in August and notin January. While the far- 
mer is busy in making hay from Iowa to Maine let all right- 
minded people busy themselves in preparing lashes for the 
punishment of those who are planning to starve a certain 
well understood percentage of their cattle from Nebraska 
to Utah. Let us now begin to plead for mercy to those 
who have no tongue to plead for themselves, and for those 
who refuse to spare, let us now begin to cry, shame! shame!! 


Lyman Aspott has made of The Christian Union what 
our contemporary, The Christian Register, calls ‘‘ the only 
representative journal of Liberal Orthodoxy.” Plymouth 
congregation of Brooklyn has deemed him worthy to be- 
come successor to Henry Ward Beecher. Can he be the 
preacher of a great congregation and at the same time the 
editor of a great paper? is now the question. This combi- 
nation of pulpit and sanctum seems to be the necessity of 
many in these days and perhaps the choice of few. 
The Christian Union seems to take courage over the pro- 
motion of its editor, and appears in a handsome dress 
throughout, making an appearance more worthy the genial 
gospel it represents. The friction of the double office is 
always a great and threatening one. We extend commiser- 
ation as well as congratulation to the editing preacher. 


Mrs. Exvizasetra Brrouer Hooker, as reported in the 
Woman’s Tribune, has been giving some wholesome advice 
to the women of the Chicago Club. She “ begged the mem- 
bers of the club to select for the employment of their time 
only what was of permanent value. She urged them not 
to read newspapers and magazines and not to make calls. 
They should read two or three good weekly papers of dif- 
ferent classes, and should read the bulletins of what was 
in the magazines and procure such as had articles that 
were on any topic of special interest or value to them. She 
urged them to read the manuals of the different sciences 
and then talk with experts in those matters. In this way 


with even limited time they could become posted on all the 


advance made in the world of thought. She was especially 
urgent that women should not fritter themselves away over 
the frivolous exactions of fashionable life. Receptions in 
the club rooms would take the place of the usual calls.” 


Hua O. Pentecost, of the Unity Congregation, Newark, 
N. J., preached on the 1st inst. on the presidential nomina- 
tions. He administered a needed rebuke to the presidency 
seekers in both parties. He does not forget nor yet fear to 
state that the present incumbent “put himself upon record 
against the second term when that record was calculated to 
gain him votes, and that he broke his word when there was 
no longer political necessity that he should keep it.”” Neither 
does this preacher overlook or hesitate to speak of that “un- 
holy strife in Chicago for what no good man should take 
except as a sacred duty.” The following is indeed a vigor- 
ous statement of “an unpopular gospel,” but is it not the 
gospel of the despised Nazarene? ‘ All personal ambition 
ts ignoble and inexcusable. Noone can be good and per- 
sonally ambitious at the same time. A man disgraces himself 


_ in the eyes of the high thinker who wishes to be President 


or to hold any other honor or power. The desire to be no- 
ticed, or notable, or conspicuous, or great, or powerful is a 
shameful desire. Ambitious men prove this, for there is not 
one known to history who was not capable of small mean- 
nesses of which a great nature would be incapable. Ambi- 
tion is a mean desire for something which no superlatively 
good man could possibly enjoy. If one of you has said to 
himself, I will be rich, I will be popular, I will be heard 
from in this world, you may get what you desire but it will 
be to you an apple of Sodom. If you have said, I will do 
right, I will hearken to the divine voice within, I will be 
useful, you will not succeed as.men commonly define suc- 
cess, you will not get rich, you certainly will never be nomi- 
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nated for the Presidency, but you have determined wisely, 
and your life will be worth living though you are buried in 
the potter’s field.” 


Tue Dakota items on our Field-Note page this week give 
fresh illustrations of the value of that subtle arm of mis- 
sionary power, the Post-Office Mission. Into a _ neighbor- 
hood out on the western prairie the mail bags carry at reg- 
ular intervals for a few months the printed page containing 
the thoughts of Channing, Clarke, Herford, Gannett, Jones, 
Blake or some other prophet of rational religion, and very 
soon the desire comes to hear the spoken word, the desire 
for co-operation in the things of the spirit, and the mis- 
sionary finds his or her way to the little outpost and the 
Sunday Circle is formed, which is the embryo of the fut- 
ure church. This method of propagandism is especially 
adapted to the genius of Unitarianism. It makes no blus-. 


ter or sensation, but goes quietly to the more earnest and 


thoughtful minds and creates a center of spiritual intelli. 
gence and power which immediately begins its work of edu. 
cation in the community. Fragrant be the memory of the 
frail little mother of the Post-Office Mission—Sallie Ellis! 
How many children rise up to call her blessed! E. 


Tue ratification meeting of the National Prohibition party 
at Battery D on Friday evening, July 13, must have been 
pronounced a magnificent success by all present, at least 
as far as numbers were concerned. A hall packed with 
six thousand people (as was estimated), many of whom 
stood through almost the entire evening, reminds the 
thoughtful that, to use Frances Willard’s words, the Pro- 
hibition party did not now feel so lonesome as it used to be. 
Gen. Clinton B. Fisk and John A. Brooks, as candidates for 
the first two offices in the gift of the nation, were both pres- 
ent and delivered speeches, to which Miss Frances Wil- 
lard added her eloquent word. Hons. D. H. Harts and J. 
L. Whitlock responded briefly, but George W. Bain, of 
Kentucky, though announced, was unable to be present. 
The Jinglers, the colored quartette, added musically to the 
interest of the evening and considerably to the enthusiasm, 
if one might judge from the numerous encores. Mr. Fisk, 
by his humorous witticisms and plain statement of truth, 
succeeded in winning frequent bursts of applause from bis 
audience, while Mr. Brooks, in his analysis of parties and 
platforms, corrected the impression that the free whisky 
plank of the Republicans placed them on the same ground 
with the Prohibitionist. After all, as he tersely put it, the 
difference between the Republican and Prohibition parties 
is a very simple one: they both believe in protection—the 
Republicans in the protection of pig-iron, wool, etce.: the 
Prohibitionists in the protection of thehome. Is theissue one 
which the earnest fathers and mothers of the land are pre- 
pared to face, and declare for pig-iron? Time alone will 
most forcibly answer this question. 


On rue 11th of July, 1787, a committee, of which Nathan 
Dane was chairman, reported that “Ordinance for the Gov- 
ernment of the Territory of the United States northwest of 
the Ohio,” which ranks with those splendid acts of political 
freedom, the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. _ By the adoption of that ord- 
nance on the 13th, five great and prosperous common- 
wealths, among which our own state has the honor of being 
numbered, were dedicated to liberty, equality, and a system 
of popular education, at that time untried, now nobly self- 
justified. With one sweep the unjust laws of primogen!- 
ture and the regulations for promoting slavery were laid 
low, the seventeen millions of acres of land, secured by 
treaty from the Indians, were thrown open to settlement, 
and within one year “twenty thousand men, women and 
children passed down the Ohio river to become: settlers 02 
its banks.” Marietta, in celebrating to-day the centennial of 
the founding of the government for the Northwest Terr!- 
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tory, marks an event to which every American citizen may 
turn with honest pride, but which Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Illinois should remember with reverence, as 
commemorating a great birthright, a heritage which it be- 
comes us to complete. Whether the authorship of this famous 
ordinance be due to Jefferson, Dane, King, Richard Henry 
Lee, or Manasseh Cutler matters not so much now, but who- 
sever the honor, the highest tribute we can possibly pay 
him lies in the earnest establishment and expansion of those 
noble principles which he so liberally conceived. Have we 
a materially, politically or morally enslaved class among us 
to-day? If not the present, let the future answer—No. 


A writer in The Interior, writing on church choirs and 
church music, deplores the disregard of church officials to 
the spiritual condition of choristers and church singers, as 
if irreverent and flippant people could, by any artistic skill, 
lift into devotional moods a congregation. He further 
wisely suggests that “‘the mere attraction of music can 
never be relied upon to build up acongregation of Christian 
worshipers. All such attempts, wherever and however 
made, have been and ought to have been failures, being 
attempts to make that first which should be last.” 


THE EDUCATION OF CONSCIENCE. 


Man was an intellectual being long before he was a moral 
being. To-day our schools are much more successful in 
teaching the theorems of geometry than they are the axioms 
of the moral law. God does not seem to reveal himself 
ethically in a way very different from that in which he re- 
veals himself physically. His laws are discoverable in either 
case only by close observation and careful investigation. 
We are alive morally, as intellectually, only upon those points 
upon which we have given careful thought. Duty is re- 
vealed only to the student of duty. One can remain indif- 
ferent to the reform questions of the day only by preserving 
ignorance concerning the details of the questions involved. 
If you keep far enough away from the ‘‘ dress reformers” 
you can “ pooh! pooh!” at their message and laugh at their 
earnestness. Look not into the aspiring soul of the 
mechanic, touch not his home with sympathetic eye or hand 
and you gan easily call the Labor Unions meaningless and 
their turbulent agitations wild nonsense. But experience 
shows that the moment one devotes to these questions care- 
ful study he begins to see meaning, aye, hope and inspira- 
tion in this blind divine restlessness of those who have been 
too long contented with mere existence. This same is true 
in regard to temperance and attendant reforms. “I am a 
temperance man but see no harm in a glass of beer or in keep- 
ing a little wine for one’s friends,” says one. But suppose 
you devote six months’ careful scientific study to this problem. 
Ask of the physician and statistician, not the fanatic, what 
of this muddy beer-stream that flows through our American 
life. Trace the diseases that spring therefrom, the torpor 
engendered thereby, the money diverted from nobler chan- 
nels, the women’s lives that are pauperized, the homes made 
soggy and “ beery ”’ by it. | 

Follow this beer habit into the unsavory saloons, note the 
fatty degeneracy in the bloated faces of those who habitu- 
ally use it, and then see if you will feel as complacent or 
non-committal as when you know only the gilt edges of the 
problem. 

‘The same, we think, is true of its smirchy companion— 
tobacco. One may laugh at the cigar, condone the cigarette, 
and be indifferent to the inroads of tobacco in our homes 
only by persevering ignorance of the scientific and economic 
facts involved. Let one study the ethics of smoking 
and the spiritual significance of the cigarette; let him trace 
the nicotine on its sly, slow though fell journey along the 
nerves into the brain; let the professors of the Paris Uni- 
versity tell him that their smoking students stand lower in 
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their scholarships; let the doctors of the London dispen- 
saries tell him that they cannot apply leeches to tobacco- 
using patients because the blood promptly kills the leech; 
let the superintendents of small-pox hospitals give the in- 
creased mortality of their tobacco-using patients; let Dr. 
Hammond, ex-surgeon of the United States Army, a most 
conservative authority, give the pathological effects of 


tobacco, and then see how the indignant conscience protests 
where before it consented. 


The finer questions of morals are not settled by inspira- 
tion but by study. Science must needs laboriously correct 
many of the false sanctions of historic religion. The sup- 
posed revelations of ignorant ages must needs'be humanized 
by the study of subsequent ages. The moral sense must 
needs be trained, developed, discovered in the soul, even as 


the mathematic or artistic senses are trained, developed or 
discovered. | 


— -- en ee 


LIFE AND ACTION, 


Why should the sun set twice for us in the same point? 
Why not see it sink daily into a new bed? Why not see it 
rise every morning from a new couch? Are we stumps or 
trees, that we should spend our days where we were 
planted? Why not be like the birds, that follow the shift- 
ing seasons on adventurous wing; that take the south wind 
for a guide, budding orchards and forests for their chart 
and compass? If we are children of light, why not follow 
the day, our father, who rests nowhere, but continually 
circles the globe on the wings of dawn? Why not be 
brothers to the winds and clouds, which stop nowhere, but 
visit all lands and seas. Let us not be like astanding pool, 
but rather like the spring that bubbles up on the hillside, 
and makes its journey through field and wood, by hill and 
mountain, through valley and ravine, to the eternal ocean. 
The one becomes saad and breeds scum and mosquitoes; 
the other refreshes the thirst of man, nourishes the fields 
through which it flows, and helps to make the great ocean 
on which are the ships of nations. The one is a slimy 
home for the frog and lizard. The other is the bath of the 
birds, the fern-fringed mirror of the heavens, the fountain 


of sweet nectar, the udder of the hills, nourishing the 
valley’s children. 


The soul of man is not brother of the rock, but of the 
sun. Why then should we fix ourselves like so many 
boulders, to await the dissolution of: time’s slow forces? . 
Why not arise and walk through the heavens of new worlds, 
shedding our light about us? Action is diviner than 
repose. Adventure is better than the lethargy of retire- 
ment. Let us be a part of the complex world forces which 
are weaving the inexplicable web of life; clasp hands with 
the lightning of the skies, and with the silent force of 
gravity, which girdles the physical universe as a belt of 
spirit. Let us hitch our chariot, not to a star, but to a star- 
ray, and drive it not on the beaten track of the circling 


planet, but on the unexplored and uncharted pathway of 
the light! 


Who says we must be penned in a crack of the visible 
universe? Shall we not rather melt all boundaries, and 
permeate all substance with our spirit? Are we not of the 
stuff that fills all space? Are we not finer than all pores 
and interstices? Are we not capable of penetrating all 
that is; the finest of the fine, the subtlest of the subtle? 
Who shall dare confine the divine soul in the cribs of matter ? 
She shall burst all cerements, crack all bonds, lift/all stones 
of sepulture. She may not be bound nor buried. There is 
no mountain heavy enough to hold her; no ocean deep 
enough to cover her; no pit so bottomless that she may be 
concealed therein. Spirit is, was, and shall be, the lord of 
time and space. | 8. L. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


THREE SUMMERS. 


Cometh down a summer from the sky 
Spinkling warmth of vapors, dews and rain, 
And with the eye 
Of sun, aroused on high, 
Searching life in loosened mould of vale and plain. 


Cometh up a summer from the earth, 
Bringing forth the garments of the trees, 
And emerald worth 7 
Of grass, and flowery mirth, 
Birds and songs and rocking nests upon the breeze. 


Comes then in my heart a summer swift, 
In which summer both these summers burn; 
The light doth sift 
From Heaven, and in it lift 
Blossoms of earth that up to Heaven turn. 
qT. V. B. 


LIFE AND LABORS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
x 


Emerson’s Youth. 


Of many men who in the lapse of time rise high in the 
serene admiration of the race the steps of their toilsome 


_ career are forgotten. Unless some catastrophe crowns their 


course, we picture them to our thought as the favorites of 
fortune, and as easily reaching and maintaining their proud 
eminence. Perhaps no life in our times is more likely to 
have this verdict rendered than that of Emerson. His tem- 
perament was singularly even and self-controlled. His aim, 
from an early period of his life, was clear and steady. His 
life was a growth, not a series of convulsions. His habits 
were those of a philosopher. He did not strive nor cry. 
He wasted no time in words to refute the charges of his 
enemies. He seemed to say, my life must be its own de- 
fence. Freedom to think and act is the first prerogative 
of man. If my way of thinking and acting is wrong, others 
will correct it by a better way. But for myself, I must be 
true to the light that shines for me. But the prospects 
were not always bright. The circumstances of his life were 
not easy; and the natural reticence of the man was no doubt 
deepened into a painful solitude at times by the conscious- 
ness that there was no sympathy for his deepest convictions 
among those from whom he most naturally expected it. 
Ralph Waldo’s father, William Emerson, was minister of 
the First church in Boston. In a gambrel-roofed wooden 
house on Summer street, back from the thoroughfare, sit- 
uated in the middle of an acre of ground, the babe was 
born, 1808. Near by, on the same street, was a pasture of 
two acres, wherein might be heard the tinkling of cow-bells, 
and in various directions, where now the granite-warehouses 
lift their lofty fronts, there were orchards and gardens; 
and “the hospitable residents could set before their guests 
cider of their own manufacture or butter of their own 
making.” 

But though surrounded by those who, for their day, 
were rich, the dwellers in the parsonage were not rich. 
Waldo’s aunt, Mary Moody Emerson, said of the family of a 
former generation, “They all believed in poverty, and 
would have nothing to do with Uncle John, of Topsfield, who 
had a grant of land and wasrich. My grandfather prayed 
every night that none of his descendants might ever be 
rich.” 

As religious people ‘sy felt the duty of liberality. 
“Charity went hand in ha... with zeal. They gave alms 
profusely and the barrel of meal wasted not.” “ Father 
Moody ” of Maine, as he was called, “gave away his wife’s 
only pair of shoes from her bedside, to a poor woman who 
came to the house one frosty morning barefoot. When his 
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wife, thinking to restrain a profuseness of almsgiving which 
his scanty salary could ill-afford, made him a purse that 
could not be opened without tedious manipulation, he gave 
away purse and all to the next applicant.” 
William Emerson had been first settled in the town of 
Harvard on a salary of between $300 and $400. “We are 
poor and cold and have little meal and little wood, but, 
thank God, courage enough.” But they took boarders; he 
sold his bass viol, of which he was very fond, and kept 
school and worked with his own hands on the farm. On 
the removal to Boston his affairs improved, for he was to 
receive “$14 a week; also a parish dwelling-house and 
twenty cords of wood.” But in 1811, at the age of forty- 
two years, William Emerson, the minister of the First 
church died, leaving a wife and six children under ten 
years of age. Vainly combating a consuming disease, when 
near the end the dying man said, “To my wife and child- 
ren, indeed, my continuance upon earth is a matter of 
moment, as in the event of my decease, God only knows 
how they would subsist.”. It was a heavy burden that fell 
upon the widow, though the First church did their part. 
Six months they continued the minister’s salary, and voted 
her $500 a year for seven years, and the use of the parson. 
age a year and a half, should it not be needed. She staid 
there more than three years and by the occasional help of 
kind friends kept the household together until the little 
boys began to earn their living. She took boarders, rose 
early and sat up late, doing much of the work herself, that 
the children might be kept at school and the wolf from the 
door. This unremitting exertion and frugality left its 
mark upon the growing boys. The food was very plain. 
‘ Ralph and Edward had but one great coat between them, 
and had to take turns in going without, and in bearing the 
taunts of vulgar-minded school-fellows inquiring: ‘ Whose 
turn is it to wear the coat today?” The boys made the 
fires, brought in the wood, helped to do the housework, and 
had little time for play or relaxation; and for those hours 
there was something better than mere amusement. They 
were recommended to read good books, and the father, 
while he lived, sought to guide them. J. Oe Te 


THE COMMUNISTIC IDEAL. 


The idea of the perfect home embraces that mutual 
affection and interest that make each effort of the indi- 
vidual as if it were put forth for the benefit of all. The 
father maintains, the mother nurtures, the children aid one 
another ; they also aid their parents by means of their 
obedience and the manly example each sets for the others. 
No effort is indeed individual, for, if worthy in itself, it 
reacts on each member in a beneficial manner, because of 
that linking affection and interest. Should one of the 
family be especially gifted, advantage accrues to the others 
as well as to himself; should one be especially afflicted, 
each strives to stand between him and the force of that 
affliction, so that often he is enabled to feel its burden but 
lightly. 

Yet, with this mutual sustaining and sharing, in the 
perfect family opportunity is given for the full develop- 
ment of each in that direction nature has marked oui for 
him. And this, after all, is the most attractive feature of 
the ideal home. For, however much we may admire the 
harmonious working of a community, it is the spectacle of 
a nobly-developed, complete man in which the sou] takes 
most delight. | 

The perfect home is indeed the instrument for the 
fashioning of that product. So subtle and powerful is its 
force, often the material apparently not of the best is 
wrought to finest issues. We all remember the child 
seeming to promise the least, who, in the careful nurture 
of a good home, blossomed out and proved the miracle. It 
would seem to be the intent of this fostering process, nob 
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only to encourage what is good, and to develop the latent, 
bui to eliminate the bad by a forcing of the better, and 
almost to create. 

True homes are many, very many. They are not the 
product alone of our late civilization, but had an existence 
longer ago than we are wont to imagine. The mother 
devoted to her least fortunate child has not had to be 
evolved from the modern woman’s college. We hope she 
will not be eliminated there. She is a necessity to the race 
so long as imperfection itself exists. 

The finer sympathy and humanity that would support 
what is weak, and guide to the light what is blindly groping 
the wrong way, that would shield ‘whatever would other- 
wise in the pressure of life be trodden under foot and 
destroyed,—this it is that from time to time, even from 
earliest history, has rayed out in dreams, not only of the 
perfect individual home, but of establishing a universal 
brotherhood among men. Let society, let the state, say 
these dreamers, become one vast home, then at last would 
each man, from the lowliest to the loftiest, have his 
natural chance. 

It is inspiriting, if sometimes saddening, to read the 
history of the endeavors made, extending as they do from 
the days of the ancient Egyptians and Plato’s ideal 
republic, and the Essenes among the Jews, to the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, the industrial scheme of Robert Owen, 
down to Brook Farm, fresh yet in the memory of some 
among us. Even if the best scheme too often never got 
farther than the pen of the former, in the active efforts of 
others, the aspiration, disinterestedness, faith and zeal shown 
are altogether inspiring. They half make amends for 
weakness, crude and abortive planning, and somewhat 
palliate the excess of fanaticism. ‘The originators of com- 
munistic projects are often seen to be of unselfish, large 
natures, abounding in those attributes that have always won 
admiration. It would seem as if these souls were incapable 
of being satisfied until the earth was made one great 
human home for all its inhabitants. How different this 
from the seeking of those who care only for personal 
success. Elizabeth Peabody relates of her first interview 
with Margaret Fuller (then scarcely more than twenty ) 
that her thoughts were lifted to such heights that when 
she passed from the house the very horizon seemed to have 
widened, the sky to arch above her more splendidly. Had 
she conversed with one who detailed the petty schemes for 
her personal advancement would not the horizon have 
appeared contracted? Such are the contrasiing influences 
that go forth from the great and the small. The poet 
Heine, writing to Ferdinand Lassalle, the German philos- 
opher and socialist, said, ‘“No one has done so much for me, 
and when I receive letters from you, courage rises in 
me anew.”’ 

These schemes for making the earth a safe and happy 
haven for all—will they ever be realized? When we con- 
sider the attempts started with generous feelings and ending 
in disaster, when we think of the ill-judged, reckless under- 
takings, culminating in horror, our faith is shaken. The 
devious ways into which a really noble impulse will lead a 
seemingly wise man are known. We are just witnessing 
this in the case of Father McGlynn. And yet we must 
look above and beyond errors and failures, keeping our eyes 
on the moving principle, and remember that the result 
hoped for is also identical with what science prophesies is 
to be the certain outcome of human life. The “federation 
of the world ’”’—to this very end these ideals, this zealous, 
self-sacrificing sympathy, these blunders, oft-times fatal and 
terrible as they are, are tending. 

We are apt to think that only the poorest will be benefited, 
but it is often those most gifted"who would find an asylum. 
In one of her letters to Mr. Emerson, Margaret Fuller 
speaks of going to Brook Farm, that she might obtain the 
rest and serenity of mind she so much needed. It is easy 
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to think of the storm-tossed souls who might have found not 
only calm in such surroundings, but the conditions for their 
best development. Care, work, self-sacrifice, the sur- 
mounting of obstacles, are helps to character, and aids to 
genius, but so are sweet days in the companionship of the 
sympathetic and loving. What might not such a communi- 
ty as Brook Farm have done for Lessing, Shelley ? 

Those who are indifferent to the claims of socialism, those 
who oppose, who bewail or berate it, do little realize the ex- 
tent to which it is gaining ground. Usually in works upon 
the subject, we find the most numerous, chiefly the political 
and financial organizations, classified. But is it not true 
that our charitable societies, our clubs, our associations of 
all kinds, which are so rapidly multiplying, are but other 
expressions of this one idea? Mr. Hale once gave us the 
history of the rise and growth of the Ten Times One Clubs. 
We found that he grouped into them every sort of enter- 
prise, the only criterion for their being so classified was the 
doing of some tangible good. So every association that 
draws men and women nearer each other, that establishes 
human interests, that increases the sense of brotherhood, is 
giving an impetus, if but the smallest, to the communistic 
idea. The Temperance societies, Masons, Grand Army, 
Relief Corps, are doing their work toward equalizing condi- 
tions. One cannot belong a season to even a reading circle 
without giving out something of what he possesses to others 
who have less. I think now of a little club, scarcely more 
than a dozen in number, studying “ Faust,” and who somehow 
caught the spirit of help and good-will, and raised a gener- 
ous sum for a hospital for women and children, one for the 
intemperate women’s home, and half stocked a cable in a 
suffrage bazaar. To the unthoughtful this was merely a 
few pretty pieces of charity; but to the thinking it was an 
index of the overpowering tendency that possesses human 
nature in these days, and will not pass until a great result 
is reached. 

“The happiest period of my life:” this, Mr. Higginson 
says, was the verdict of each who shared in the Brook Farm 
project. And I once heard a Brook farmer speak in detail 
of that happy time with a glowing face and an accent in his 
voice as of one who had walked in Paradise. 

Nature lavishes her blossoms in careless profusion; she 
wastes her seed with a reckless hand. We had almost be- 
gun to believe that in human life this must ever be the same. 
Yet a wonderful principle is certainly being ushered in. Man, 
as a higher power than nature, will be given the chance to 
reclaim all. 

‘To worthily defend that trust of trusts, 
Life from the Ever-Living.” | 

In his essay on the second part of “ Faust,” Dr. W. T. 
Harris calls attention to the difference in bearing toward 
man by the Earth Spirit in the first part, where in irony man 
is spoken of as the “ crushed and blighted worm,” and that 
displayed by Pater Seraphicus (St. Francis) in the second 
part, who joyfully announces the rescue of even the unborn 
souls, who above shall receive divine nurture. This hint as 
to the protection of even the lowliest is, he believes, the 
finest touch in “ Faust.” : 

ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


PULPIT READINGS—A MEDITATION. —_:; 


Perhaps nothing new can be said on this subject, 
but reiteration is sometimes needful. Why are Scriptures 
read at all in the pulpit? Is it because the audience finds 
in it something new or familiar, or something mentally, mor- 
ally, or spiritually stimulating? Is it for form’s, or pro- 
priety’s sake? Why do we tak’™! xts for sermons? It is 
comparatively a new device. Ror the first thousand years 
of Christianity texts had not come into fashion. 
tures, in the apostolic times, were read by the priests for 
purposes of exposition and exhortation. Jesus so read the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It was not aform. It had a meaning. 


Scrip- 
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What was the message of God to men, and to the men of 
the times, as to duty, as to life, as to immediate action? 

Now, not taking a whole chapter as a text, but a sen- 
tence, or verse, it seems as though there should be some- 
thing supplementary, or explanatory, orelseit is for devotional 
purposes, or in some sense in the spirit and line of worship. 
No objection to this. All very well. Not to read the Scrip- 
tures, and not to take a text seems to be a needless innova- 
tion, and to leave a blank in the services, and to upset the 
mind accustomed and wedded to the old as the only way, 
and to unfit it for enjoyment. The religious halo has been 
scattered and a crown of thorns has been pressed upon our 
own brows. ‘The sermon idea vanishes and a lecture takes 
its place, a moral essay, a secular composition, a cold, dry, 
perhaps artistic, fine essay. 

Neither condemning nor approving, I point out a method, 
state a fact. There may be just as good a sermon, essay, 
without as with a formal text. There always is a text 
where there is a topic, a thought. Custom makes it nec- 
essary to announce it, and in Scripture phrase—Jewish Scrip- 
ture, Old or New Testament. To leave out the formal Jewish 
text, notwithstanding it is a late invention, spoils the ser- 
mon for most people, even in Unitarian congregations. It 
spoils it in a worse way to take a text from the Apocrypha, 
or from Plato, or Buddha, or George Washington, or Charles 
Darwin. But a Unitarian congregation will better tolerate 
this innovation in an orthodox clergyman than in its own 
minister; nay, will at once half approve and think it liberal. 

But the pulpit readings—what shall they be? Whence? 
_ Why? The object must be either for elucidation of subject, 
or for an aid to worship. It should not be as a form, a cus- 


tom, and could hardly be for information on such occa- | 


sions. Perhaps nine-tenths of the Scripture read in the 
pulpit is news to the audience ; that is, never read by the 
listener. Scripture reading with Unitarian people is al- 
most entirely abandoned, unless, as in Bible classes, for 
study. It were well if they knew the Scriptures better, 
even as literature and history, for knowledge, and for cult- 
ure. That would be one reason for reading them less in 
the pulpit, save for devotional purposes. But it some- 
times seems that the less people read or know about: the 
Scriptures the more they insist on hearing them read as a 
part of church service. There is something very inspiring 
in the best portions of our Hebrew Scriptures. 

But even in the spirit of worship is there not to be 
considered the tendency to Bible worship, to making Scrip- 
ture phrase a charm, a fetich? Pulpit Scripture reading 
should be only for thought or soul-kindling, and then it is 
useful only as it touches the universal and the true in hu- 
man life. Merely to know what Paul or Jesus thought or 
felt, save as it may bear upon thought and life to-day, is of 
little value ; and perhaps many another since their day has 
said equally precious things. If inspiration is confined 
to no age or race, and was not exhausted in Palestine or by 
the early Jew, why may not Scriptures be all the time 
making? 

This brings us to the thought had in mind in starting 
this discussion, namely, what Scriptures to read in the 
pulpit? It is always, perhaps only, safe to read the Chris- 
tian Scriptures—it is consistent, if there are to be limitations, 
to read only from the New Testament. Nevertheless the 
Messianic idea in the Old Testament, wrongly interpreted 
by the church in these days, makes it seem to be proper to 
read that older Jewish book. But when we think of the 
teachings of Jesus as a new religion of the spirit, as against 
the old of the letter, as in the Jewish church a religion 
meant to upset and displace the old, there is but little con- 
sistency in reverently reading from those Scriptures, save 
best psalms or prophecies. 

Shall we read selections from Epictetus, and Carlyle, and 
- Zoroaster? It will shock the ear, it will spoil the service, 
will irritate and vex the soul of the worshiper. You may 
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read from Moses, but not from the Book of the Dead older 
than Moses, and having its origin in Egypt instead of Pal. 
estine. Confucius gives us the golden rule, but it must 
fall upon the ear exactly as Christ uttered it? Is it all 
prejudice? Ought we so to familiarize the hearers with the 
saymgs of all the saints, modern as well as ancient, that all 
will seem alike good and well, and equally good and help- 
ful when the same truths are expressed, only in different 
phrase? There is our Christian Bible, let the preacher stick 
to that, or leave the pulpit. __ 

The objections seem to be these: the style and diction of 
no Scriptures are so beantiful as those of our own; it puts 
other scriptures and other religions on a par with Chris. 
tianity; it intimates that natural religion is as good as re- 
vealed, that there is some other way of salvation besides 
that of divine revelation in the New Testament; it lifts all 
lines between sacred and secular, revealed and natural, di- 
vine and human, special and natural inspiration, Bible 
truth and other truth, New Testament and the Zend Avesta, 
Jesus and the author of the Koran. Away with all this 
looseness, this heresy, this free religion, this infidelity,— 
give us Bible—there is but one; give us religion, our own 
or none; we are Christians, let us stick to that name and 
the thing, to Christian word and thought, to Christ and not 
Buddha. 

We might add that it is a matter of taste and sentiment 
with many, of fear with others, lest our singularity may be 
criticised by other churches; they say we must conform 
somewhat to the ways of other people, we must be in fash- 
ion or be pointed at. 

Again, the question arises with greater force, what 
shall I read in the pulpit? I find fine selections, for 
example, on Patience, the subject of my sermon for next 
Sunday, from a score of authors, brief, beautiful, carefully 
culled and arranged; they give the subject a clear setting; 
but there are the names of Plato, and Cicero, and Luther, 
and Paul, and Jesus and Savonarola. Stick tothe words of 
Jesus, pastor, or postpone your sermon, or it shall be the 
last I shall ever hear you preach. We are Christians. 

But before I decide to ransack the Bible, our Bible, for 
fit passages, I will see whether or not I can find Scripture 
authority for quoting from other writers outside of the faith 
wherein I stand, and whether any respect is there paid to 
pagan scriptures or to pagan men. I find Jesus constantly 
quoting from the Old Testament and the Talmud. I find 
Paul quoting from pagan poets. He commends the Athe- 
nians for their devoutness. He says, in effect, religion is 
human, not ecclesiastical; it is universal, not national, or 
confined to a sect—‘“ As your own poets have said—we are 
also his offspring.”” Ah, Paul, you could not do that in these 
days before conservative ears, you would be criticised for 
crediting pagans with the truth, or quoting from their 
Scriptures in your sermons. Fortunate apostle! 

Let us see: here is Peter with his revelations on the 
housetop. Here is Cornelius, the pagan, devout, philan- 
thropic, a good man. He is taken by the writer of Acts as a 
model saint, believer in God. Then Peter’s vision revealed 
to him a larger world and thought than he had ever known. 
Call no man common or unclean. God is author of all and 
hath cleansed all. We are, indeed, all alike, his offspring. 
There is neither Jew nor Gentile, Christian or pagan, 
Unitarian or orthodox—all are children, and religion is 
natural to all, and-God’s love is universal The wall of 
partition is broken down. It meant that Christian is pro- 
vincial, as is Jew or Mohammedan—each a section, or sect, 
a part of one great whole. Ah, now I can read from other 
Bibles, can include Buddha among the great teachers, and 
Socrates, and Savonarola. I havea right to search the 
Scriptures, all scriptures, all truth, and rejoice that God is 
no respecter of persons, but that in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is acceptable to 
Him. And yet, that narrow slit in the wall—the wall of 
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prejudice, through which so many good people look—re- 
veals so little of the truth and light outside, that to keep 
peace I must not indulge in the luxury of lateral vision, or 
get upon the housetop for a larger and a truer view, and I 
must keep to my sect, and be provincial when I ought to be 
universal and inclusive; must seek truth through no new 
ways. 

50 I meditated, dreamed, and awoke to hear aclear voice 
saying to me,— You shall have freedom, truth is not bound, 
the universe is yours as well as God’s, all Bibles together 
are but an imperfect journal of a few of the best of human 
souls, nature is a larger Bible, and every leaf and flower 
and footprint on rock and shore, and every voice, to ear or 
soul, of this and all round worlds is a scripture and an 
evangel to herald the presence of an ever living Deity. I 
told my dream to my congregation the next day, and with 
one voice they bade me be true and diligent in finding all 
truth, and to read or speak it to them as mind or heart 
might list. And ever since the ancient and modern 
scripture reading became the richest part of Sunday feast, 
and truth, and religion, and God grew upon every heart as 
light through the sun’s rising. he ae 


THE HOME. 


A PERFECT KINGDOM. 


A man can build a mansion 

And furnish it throughout; 

A man can build a palace 

With lofty walls and stout; 

A man can build a temple 

With high and spacious dome, 

But no man in the world can build 
That precious thing called—Home. 


No, ’tis our happy faculty, ~ 

O women, far and wide, 

To turn a cot or palace 

Into something else beside; 

Where brothers, sons and husbands tired, 
With willing footsteps come; 

A place of rest, where love abounds— 

A perfect kingdom—Home. 


Tone L. Jones. 


— tlle 


OAKLAND. 
| VI. 
‘ “Why don’t father and mother come?” sighed Louise, as 
she strove to look out of the window into the darkness. 
‘Cousin Bessie’s got the wisdom teeth,” said little Paul, 
reasoning that since the advent of these tardy molars had 
made Bessie very sick, they must be some ugly disease, ‘‘and 
may be Pearl catched them.” 
The children laughed a little at this, and then there was 
a long silence. 
Finally Martha remarked rather soberly: ‘It doesn’t 
seem a bit like home when father and mother are gone!” 
‘‘ Let’s play Blind Man’s Buff,” suggested Florence, this 
 *hoisy game just suiting her. 


““Q, pshaw! Who wants to play anything as old as the 
hills ? There’s no fun in that!’ Louise exclaimed 
impatiently. 


‘ Yes there is, too,” chimed in little Paul, as eager for a 
romp as Florence 

“Go and play it yourselves, then,” returned Louise, a 
trifle shortly. 

“Two can’t play it alone,’ remonstrated Paul. 

aa wish papa was here,” said Florence, her lip quivering 
& little, | | | 

Will threw down his Youth’s Companion then, and 
the younger children never dreamed that he was in the 
midst of a very interesting story when he turned to “ order 
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them about;” but in a way, let me add, that, they had 
learned to know, meant their speedy entertainment. 

“Florence, bring me the scissors; that’s a girl!’ he 
began cheerily. 
foolscap? Paul hunt me up a pine stick; and I shall avant 
some pins, Louise.” 

And soon the deft fingers of the “family genius” had 
fashioned two paper windmills, on the principle of the 
turbine wheel, and given them into the hands of Paul and 
Florence, who ran about the room, much delighted to see the 
little contrivances spinrapidly round and round, propelled by 
the resistance of the air to their movements. Then a larger 
wheel was made, with which Will himself entered the sport. 
Martha removed the lamp to the mantel for perfect safety, 
and soon the fun became so contagious that she and 
Louise joined in. When the children tired of this, every 
body was ready for Blind Man’s Buff—for Will had a 
splendid faculty of putting life into any game—and time 
slipped away so fast that two hours were gone before they 
knew it. By and by the little ones returned to their paper 
treasures, and curled down upon the lounge to talk to each 
other about them. Will finished his story then, and Martha 
and Louise read, too, while the pair on the lounge fell fast 
asleep. : 

Finally, when there was no longer any hope that the 
absent members of the family would reach home that night, 
Will locked the doors, Louise carried a lamp upstairs, 
folded back the counterpanes, smoothed the pillows and 
laid out the night-gowns, and Martha, the “little mother” 
of the household, with soothing touch and gentle hands, 
got Florence undressed and into bed. | 


The next morning Mr. and Mrs, Franklin and the rest of © 


the brothers and sisters came back from Aunt Fannie’s, and 
after listening to an account of what had happened at Oak- 
land during their absence, Mr. Franklin said: “You have 
done bravely all around, and we are very glad indeed to 
find you such trustworthy children.”’ : 
And that was their second compliment. 
think it made them happy to deserve it? 


MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE, 


Do you not 


——_ 


A CURIOUS RAT STORY FROM KINGSTEIGNTON. 


I happened one day last week, writes a correspondent, 
to be standing near a chicken coop in the back garden 
when I noticed the head of a very gray and grizzled rat 
thrust from a neighbouring rat-hole in the fowl-house. I 
decided to watch the movements of the veteran, and these 
being to me very interesting I should like to make a few re- 
marks. After a careful survey of the surroundings our old 
rodent seemed to be satisfied that all was right, and made a 
cautious exit from her retreat. A fresh pan of water had 
been recently placed before the chicken coop, and it looked 
as if it were a friendly invitation to the thirsty old rat. Im- 
mediately she started towards it, and was followed by five 
half grown ones, who tried to pass her and to be first at the 
water. The old rat thereupon made a leap like a kangaroo 
and reached the edge of the dish in advance of the foremost 
of her litter. Then ensued a remarkable occurrence. The 


- mother rat raised herself on her haunches, and bit and 


scratched her offspring so severely whenever they attempted 
to reach the water that finally they all seudded away evidently 


very much astonished and frightened at the strange and un- 


accountable behavior of their parent. When the little ones 
were at asafe distance, the reason for the rat’s extraordinary 
behavior were revealed. She first wetted her whiskers in 
the water, looked carefully about her, and then very quietly 
took a dainty sip of the liquid. She tested the water as 
critically as a professional tea-taster, and when she was 
satisfied that it did not contain any poisonous or deleterious 
matter, she gave a couple of squeaks, which quickly brought 
her young and thirsty litter to her side, and all then fear- 
lessly drank their fill,—Selected. 


‘* Martha, where can I find a sheet of > 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
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London, England.—Miss Florence Hill, 
secretary of the London (England) Postal 
Committee, has lately sent by our friend Mrs. 
Richardson, of Princeton, a letter of greeting 
to the secretary of the Women’s Conference. 
She writes: “We are only a year old, but 
allis very promising. We find a great re- 
sponse from all parts of England, and get 
very interesting letters which promise good 
results in the future. Not only have wea 
strong and increasing London Committee, but 
Postal Missions have been formed in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, which are also doing 

ood work. We founded our work on the 

hicago Circular, which has been invaluable. 


“ We are beset with certain difficulties from 
the fact of working in a country which is 


overshadowed by a predominant established’ 
church, and also where class distinctions are | 


very keenly felt. Many people are 
afraid to identify themselves with Unitarians 
openly. i” 

“Tn addition to the very excellent short 

tracts which the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association issue, and some of the Amer- 
ican ones, notably Freeman Clarke’s, and, of 
course, Channing, we lend a large number of 
volumes of standard Unitarian writers, Stop- 
ford Brooke, Martineau, Parker, Collyer, 
Dawson, Beard, Savage, and many others, and 
these are immensely appreciated. . . . 
I think we all find the work wonderfully in- 
teresting and _ uplifting —to have 
these diligent co-workers and religious sym- 
pathizers scattered through the country.” 

This is a good word for our Postoffice Mis- 
sion workers everywhere to read. 

—According to the last annual report of 
the society for ‘Promoting Christianity 
Among the Jews,” The Christian Life esti- 
mates that it costs $5,000 to convert a Jew. 
Twenty-two baptisms have been accomplished 
during the year, $186,720 have been expended 
by the society. 


Boston,—Union services are scantily at- 
tended, yet all denominations here stand, 
during all the summer, by the church flag. 


—Rev. Theo. Williams, of New York city, 
preached here last Sunday. 


—The Young Men’s Christian Union and 
Young Men’s Christian Association vie with 


each otherin offering interesting occupation 


and good summer amusements for young 


persons—clerks, school pupils, shop girls. 
The Union inclines to favor children in coun- 
try trips ‘and suburban rides. 

—Alfred K. Glover, a graduate of Mead- 
ville, will preach during August in Trenton, 
N. J., and possibly will settle in that old, solid, 
cultivated town. 

—Nahant, Marblehead, and other sea coast 


| resorts rejoice in flying visits from our best 


preachers. Seaside summer chapels are now 
frequent in places where idle rest has for 
years been the only Sunday solace. 

—The ‘“ Boston Association” of Congrega- 
tional Ministers has a history dating back to 
1680. Then it was entirely orthodox, exclud- 
ing several ministers of King’s chapel and 
other churches for their liberal heresies. It 
met every fortnight. It took part, after a pub- 
lic manner, inthe politics and charities of the 
times, and once petitioned Congress to close 
the postoflfices in Massachusetts on Sundays 


in conformity to our state laws prohibiting 


work or trade or travel by land or water on 
Sunday. At first it approved, after rigid ex- 
amination, candidates for the Boston pulpits, 
and also heard cases of church dissensions 
It gradually resolved itself into a Conservative 
Unitarian Parlor Club, and being composed 
of the older Unitarian clergymen of Boston it 
has continued conservative of tradition and 
doctrine. ‘To-day it includes all shades of 
ministerial opinions, and welcomes heartily as 
full members all preachers in our pulpits. 
Its guests at every monthly gathering are 
prominent clergymen, American and foreign, 
—advocates of old or new religious truth. Its 


meetings are very well attended even in these 


times of the busy life of a minister. 


Miner, Dak.—Mrs. Wilkes visited Mine: 
recently and writes of “afew days’ meeting 
in a country school house. The audience 
was made up of Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Liberal Congregationalists and outsiders. 

At the end of the meeting we oryan- 
ized a Union church. . I have never 
been so touched as I wasto find how earnest, 
reverent souls of whatever theological faith 
can meet on our platform. It was beau- 
tiful to me, for the first time, to emphasize, 
not our difference from other denominations, 
but our real basis, character, and not be- 
lief, as the bond of union. ... We 
formeda church of nineteen members. The 
people from all over the county are coming 
to unite with us, some of them lonesome Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians.” The leader of the 
movement writes: “Our success gives me 
courage to undertake anything and to hope 
for everything.” 


Helena Valley, Wis.—It was in the 
nick of time. Last Sunday night was cele- 
brated, in Unity chapel, the anniversary 
which has been anticipated since early in 
May by so many of our western Unitarian 
churches. The little chapel was well filled 
the same pamphlet programme was used :s 
at the Western Conference Anniversary at 
Des Moines, Kenosha and elsewhere, and quo 
tations came all the way from the little tots 
up tothe gray heads. The address on “ Em- 
erson the Man” was given by the senior edi- 
tor, who is vacating hereabouts. 


Emporia, Kans.—A _ strange visitor 
reaches our exchange table from this place, 
Columbia, a large, eight-page, well-printed 
weekly — four pages in English and four 
pages in Welsh. The ancient Briton travels 
far, and this antique language finds unex- 
pected and strange root in this new soil of 
the West. Thus nations and generations are 
brought together under the banner of Colum- 
bia, the bearer of the olive branch of peace. 


Chicago.—The new city directory, just is- 
sued, indicates a population of 850,000. Add- 
ing to this the suburban population who do 
business in Chicago, it is estimated that the 


re 


population will reach one million. This figure 
sounds large, and yet let the thoughtful 
citizen hang his head in shame as he realizes 
how small is that town that can boast of not 
a single institution of higher learning, but 
3,500 saloons. 


Finland.—Baroness Gripenberg, who is 
visiting this country from this far off north- 
land, has been taking some of the compla- 
cency out of some of the “more advanced 
women of this most advanced country” by 
informing them that women have enjoyed 
municipal suffrage since 1879 in her country. 


Madison, Dak.—At Madison Mrs. Wilkes 
preached on the evening of July 1, and left 
Mr. Root, of Sioux Falls, for Saturday evening 
and Sunday. Mr. Root “aroused quite an en- 
thusiasm.” He is new to the work and is 
making a good and hopeful beginning. 


Rock Rapids, Iowa: — Miss Tupper 
spoke here on July 3, where services are to 
be maintained all summer by the aid of 
Mrs. Wilkes. People are taking hold there 
with new courage. 


Stoughton, Wis.—One hundred and fifty 
women turned out to exercise their legal 
privilege of voting at the school meeting re- 
cently, and elected their candidate ona tem- 
perance issue. 


Woman’s Work.—The expenses of the 
recent International Council at Washington 
amounted to over $10,000, but all bills are 
paid, although when the association started 
out on the work it had but $300 in the treasury. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

*Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N., Y. 

‘‘T'suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. DAvis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purijies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


**Hood’s Sars: pernia tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens pay, apposite. an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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How to Make Money. 


No matter in what part you are located, you should 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and recelve, 
free, information about work :ou can do and live at 
home, at a profit of from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. 
Some have made over $50 in a nar, f 
ital not needed; Hallett & Co. will start you. Either 
sex; all ages. Those who commence at once will 
make sure of snug little fortunes. Write and see for 
yourselves. 


oe AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S MANUAL. 


200 pages, allaboutthe TarirF. 18,000sold. Sample 
of paper edition by mail for 25 cents. | 
CuaR.es H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, Chicago. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
jevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, July 22, services at 
11 a. M.; D. H. Fletcher will speak on “ The 
Ethical Problems of Felix Holt.” 


Unity CHurcH, HinspaLE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, July 22, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


Yes, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is really ‘ pecu- 
liar.’ Prepared by a combination, proportion 
and process unknown to other medicines, 
Hooi’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
hitherto unknown | 


REAL | 
Ss 
VALUE _ = Wr 
Our new stamping outfitis free to every] MARIS 
reader of this publication; it contains ° 
100 perforated stamping patterns and 
includes a great variety of all sizes that 
are wanted. This outfit isa real work a) 
of art; no stamping outfit has ever of/7 
been offered heretofore, on which SaAr 
anything like so much artistic abili- ANS 
ty was broughtto bear. With each 
outfit is A BOX of BEST STAMPING Pow- 
DER, PAD, AND BOOK of INSTRUC- 
TIONS, giving full directions for stamp- 
ing, tells howto make the pewder and 
stamping paint, contains instructions 
for Lustre, Kensington and 
Hand painting, tells colors to use 
in painting—red, white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; also 
contains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous to 
mention. Bought singly, or a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, 
the equal of the above would cost B10. Although itis free, 
yet this is the Regal Queen of Stamping Outfits and 
on every handis acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much su- 
perior, and verymuch more desirable than those which have been 
selling for ® 2 each and upwards. By having 200,000 of these 
outfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost; 
the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at cost, that his help 
might be kept at work. All may depend that it is the very best, most 
artistic and in every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. 
Farm and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 large pages, 64 long columns, 
regular price 75 cents a year) is generally acknowledged to be the 
best general agricultural, housekeeping and family journal in 
America; it is entertaining and of greatest interest, as well as use- 
ful; its contributors embrace the widest rangeof brilliant talent. 
Furthermore, we have lately become managing owners of that 
grand monthly, Sunshine, for youth; also, for those 
of all ages whose hearts are not withered; 16 
large pages, 64 long columns, regular price 75 cents a year. Sun- 
shine is known favorably as the best youth's monthly in America. 
The best writers for youth, in the world, are its regular contributors ; 
itis now quoted allover the world as standing at the head. Both 
apers are splendidly illustrated by the best artists. We will f®ke 
500,000 trial year subscribers at a price which gives us but a 
moderate portion of the cost. 
Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for either 
REE ’ of the papers will receive free by mail] our new 
100 pattern Stamping Outfit. Trial year sub- 
scriptions will be received for either of the papers 
as follows: I. subscription and Il outfit, BS cents; B@ subscrip- 
tions and @ outfits, if sent at one time, 55 cents; 4 subscriptions 
and 4 outfits, if sent at one time, ®&. For $1 send a dollar bill, 
but for less,send L-cent postage stamps. Better at once get 
three friends to join you,at 25 cents each; you cando it in a few 
minutes and they will thank you; papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate addresses, While trial year subscribers are 
served for much less than cost, it proves the rule thata 
very large proportion of all who read either paper for a year, want 
it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 cents a 
year; through this, as time rolls on, we reap a profit that satisfies us, 
The trial year subscriptions are almost free, and 
FREE ’ this the mogal Queen of eas 
Outfits—the best ever known—is entirely free, 
—weer= It is the greatest and best offer ever made to the 
penis, Large sizes of patterns—every size that can be desired 
s included; all other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we give a list of a few of 
the patterns; space is too valuable to admit of naming all: 1 Pop- 
pies for Scarf. 7 1-2inch; 2 Tidy design, 7 1-2 inch; 3 Splendid 
linsel design, 8 inch; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch; 5 Pond Lilies; 6 Pan- 
sies; 7 Moss Rose Buds; 8 Tube Roses; 9 Wheat; 10 Oak Leaves; 11 
Maiden Hair Ferns; 42 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 14 Bird; 15 Strawber- 
ries; 160wl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; 20 Calla 
Lily; 21 Anchor; 22 Morning Glories; 23 Japanese Lilies ; 24 Rabbit ; 
25 Bunch Forget-me-nots ; Bb Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 2 
Clown’'s Head ; 30 Cat's Head. @@ other splendid patterns are in- 
cluded in this Regal dpueen of stamping outfits—in all LOO 
patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
can, without expense, make home beautiful in many ways, can em- 
broider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing in the most charming man- 
ner, and readily make money by doing stamping, Lustre, 
Kensington and Hand painting for others. A good stamping outfit is 
indispensable to every woman who cares to make home beautiful. 
his outfit contains patterns for each and every branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc.,andthe Book of Instructions 
makes all clear and really easy. This outfit will do more for HOME 
and LADIES thai! many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise; no home should be with out it. The beauti- 
ful designs of this REGAL QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE RAGE 
Wherever seen; when ever one or tworeach a locality their fame 
spreads, and many TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usually follow. Man 
who have paid from #1. to #@ for outfits and were satisfied un 
they saw our designs, have secured our outfit and laid aside for- 
ever the others. Those who subscribe will find the papers well 
worth several times the triflingcost of a trial year subscription, 
and the majority will make up to us the loss, that this year we incur, 
through such a low Daeg by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, which all will be willing to admit is low 
enough. The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 
fully satisfied. Address, | " 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., Box 328 PORTLAND, MAINS. 


the Wilkesbarre Letters om Theosophy, 


An exposition of a topic much discussed. 


Price, 10 Cents. 


THE PATH, ; 
Box 2659, New York. 


Address, 


=~ 


NERVES! NERVES! ! 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, ; 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


Paines 
evry 


ompound 
For The Nervous _—- 


The Debilitated 


The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It isa Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 


CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
$r.00 a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


e| 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 

‘**One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, and is of great in- 
terest. Wecan detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul.”"—Omaha World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAZES FAITHFUL. 

Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 


The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jiv g 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
—Boston Transcript. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Study, by Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine. Cloth, square 
_18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 


‘Tt is full of eloquent passages.’’—FWrances Power 
Cobbe. | 


‘The author has conducted his argument on the, 


great question involved in a plain, practical way.’’— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ‘* The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘‘ Bread versus Ideas,”’ 
‘“ Present Sanctities,’’ ‘‘The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.”’ Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 30 cents. 


‘‘The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best.."—The Unitarian, 

‘‘The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is véry good.”—New 
York Evangelis 2S 

*.*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Vj ANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 
JamEs VILA BLAKE. A conclusive summary of 
the arguments for a training of the hand as a part of 
every child’s education. pages. 25 cents, mailed. 
Catalogues freee CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 


UTLINE STUDIES in Historyof Ireland, 10 cts. 
O CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Pubs., Chicago. 


— 


CAL ECONOMY. 


$2.25 for $1.00, or $1.00 for 50 cents. 
No Express Charges. 


The year of the presidential electlon is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive booh 
on these subjects will find a responsive de- 
mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and,we are confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. 


The Philosophy of Price, and tts Relation to 
Domestic Currency, by N. A. Dunning, is 
written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand from 20 years’ experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes that business depression is 
caused by the policy of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department. It is a book of 275 
12mo. pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
50 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual, by 
Giles B. Stebbins, is the standard book on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 
More than 17,000 copies of the book have 
been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 


on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75 cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates, 
and bound in paper covers, 25 cents. 

Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 
is a short, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George’s premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact. A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 


To any one who will promise in good faith 
to examine these books, and if pleased with 
them to endeavor to sell them for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each in cloth binding of 
‘‘The Philosophy of Price,” ‘The American 
Protectionist’s Manual,” and “ Progress from 
Poverty” by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until 
November, but we strongly urge those who 
see this notice to write us at once, as the 
summer months of this year will be the most 
favorable for taking orders. 


Cuarues H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 
Advertising has always proven 
successful. Before placing any 

Newspaper Advertising consult 


LORD & THOMAS, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
46 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICACQOs 


STANDARD BOOKS ON POLITI-| 
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CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Its superior excellence preven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof acentury. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed | 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthfuil. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 


monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 8ST. LOUIS. 
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TH 


New York, Penn. & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake RIK & Western R. RB. 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


—WITH— 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Puliman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Puliman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
wa ORL. 


Why Have the Baby 


eevish and fretfnl, when quietness at night and joy in 
he household by day is assured by 


RIDCE’S FOOD? 


None genuine without WooLricu & Co. on label. 


Herald. 


up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

ton flavor in it.."—TEmp.EeTon in Hartford Courant. 
—Portiand Transcript. 

nal. Itis a story wh.ch could well be given to every 


girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 


—" 


PRACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 


book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Maile 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 


H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 


— 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 


Chicago, 


lesson and begin study at once. Address 
WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 


for by Pecr’s Pat. Iurrovep 

Cusnionsp Ear Druma, 

the beds opr heard distinctly. 

Comfortab! ddresa 


e, invisible. Illustrated book & 2 % FREE. A 
or call on F. HISCOX, G53 Broadway, N.¥. Name paper. 


ANTED—<Agents to supply an 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 


book cus- 
books. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 
Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’’°—Boston 


“Full of originality and common sense.’’—Boston 
Gazette.” 3 
“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 


“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 


‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 


wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 
Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 


; 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
THE OLD FARM ROME. 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 


A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of man 
& man and woman whose senderent memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.—CAristian Regis- 
ter’. 

The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an wr enkeg a or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
oo through a mist of tender tears.—T7'he Universal- 
st. 


Cloth, blue and gold. 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


i 


Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12m0, PP. 480; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 To $1.25. ’ 


‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages — on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
_of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago, 
WONDERFUL sum if you know just where to send 

for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ RECORD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and entonieg this paper we will send Tur Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 


a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


A VOICE! 


It speaks in tones not to be mistaken by any one 
who listens. The most remarkable paper of the day. 
Send 12 two-cent stamps for three months’ trial sub- 
scription. . oe, ae 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
230 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


is the amount you can get for a small 


COOD NEW 


To LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘shea: 


(SREATAMERICAN 


ffe 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS: 
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(MENTAL GYMNASTICS : 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and eas 
or young, Can train 
may chovose— 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, tems of Business. 


The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood . 
the test. 

The author, an old man,claims to have a memory 


more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
pera g as the best buok obtainable on that subject.— 
nterior. 


Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the -author’s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.— Ad- 
vance, 


The author’s method aids us In 
of the organs unconsciously emp 
a be «alled spontaneous recollection. 
aud simple.—Chicago Times. 


Price $1.00; Sent by mall Postpaid. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 


THE WOMAN ¢ TRIBUNE 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


system by which any person, old 
imself to memorize anything he 


ed a control at wil! 
oyed in acts of what 
It is ingenious 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for ro cents. Single copies, § cents. 


THE WomANn’'s TRIBUNE was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
pera of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TripUNE. Every person 1n- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
WomANn’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 


The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


—— 
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&STEREOTYPERS, : 
| 4" 16 al oun place er l19 Clark’ street 


>-e <{° f ™ 


KIk KLAND SCHO OL 


A few boarding pupils received in the family of 
the Associate Principal. For a catalogue, address 


BOYS 


SiPee 


><> (>, 


— 


Any smart boy can make alenge sum 
vf money ins hours working for 
us at home. Easy work 
Good pay. A sp'endid chance. 


WANTED 


For particulars addre 
* TEa Oo 


Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ; 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y- 


p, for particulars, Petter 
Potter, Box 217. Boston. Mass. 


| Write, enclosing stam 


